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FEDERAL-AMERICAN FINANCE 
BY JOHN POOLE 


Explaining Howa Bank Makes 
Money 


UR BANK has a capital of $1,200,000.00, which represents 
the investment of nearly four hundred people in the 
enterprise. These people are shareholders—they own 


a) the business. Every year directors are elected and these 
. ; | directors elect officers. The directors and officers manage 


the bank for the benefit of all who own it. 


The bank receives deposits from thousands of people 
who want a safe place to keep their money until they need it. 


The bank keeps a substantial part of all this money in the vaults and 
with the Federal Reserve Bank to meet the daily needs of those 
depositors who want to draw out part of their money. 


The balance of the money on deposit is loaned to responsib!e business 
men to enable them to buy large stocks of merchandise for Christmas 
and other big seasons. These business men pay the bank for the 
use of the money—usually 6 percent interest. 


After paying all the costs of running the bank, such as salaries, 
printing, taxes, rent, advertising and so on—the balance becomes 
the profit which the stockholders make on the investment of their 
money. 


THE CAPITAL STOCK OF OUR BANK IS 
$1,200,000.00 


THE SURPLUS FUND IS 
$800,000.00 


THE UNDIVIDED PROFITS ARE OVER 
$200,000.00 


OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT HERE—BECOME A 
STOCKHOLDER TOO 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
1315 F STREET 


W. T. GALLIHER, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN POOLE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
President 
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With his treasures won at sea, 
Spanish gold and Portugee, 
And his heart still fast to me,— 

Pretty Bobby Shafto. 


ESS than 3,000 miles straight out and east- 
L. ward from Sandy Hook, in the same par- 
allel as New York City, lies the “Republica 
Portugueza,” the most westerly state on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and therefore the nearest Old 
World country to the United States of America. 
Portugal’s capital, Lisbon, proudly asserts that 
its population is now well over the 500,000 mark 
and glories in its magnificent harbor and _ bay. 
With the possible exception of certain Italian 
ports, probably none offers as picturesque a set- 
ting as does “Lisboa.” 

Perhaps it is on account of this that the me- 
tropolis is often called the “City of the Friendly 
Harbor,” and in passing it is well worth remem- 
bering that it was from this very spot that the 
discoverers of India and Brazil set forth upon 
unknown seas in a type of craft that would to- 
day be very likely banned as “unsafe for public 
use” by any present-day public park committee 
whose duties included those of passing on barges 
to be used by holiday seekers on artificial ponds! 

In this ancient Moorish capital—for Lisbon 
was Lisbon long before there was any Portugal— 
one finds one of the best street car systems in 
Europe —and hourly trains, sturdy little bob- 
tailed engines with shrill whistles and more cour- 
age than live steam on the up grades—ready to 
whirl you out into the mountains for tea or in 
the other direction to a miniature Ostend for a 
sunbath or a swim—an hour in each direction. 


“Tisboa”’ 


By H. T. Moorers, Consul, Lisbon 


The legend runs that this city was once called 
“Ulyssipo” by its founder, Ulysses; later changed 
to “Felicitas Julia” by the Romans during the con- 
quests; was captured by the Moors in 714 A. D., 
again three times retaken by Christian knights, 
and is today known as “Lisboa,” or Lisbon, in 
English. 

“Lisbon, Spain” 


For some unaccountable reason, Portugal is 
very little known to the average traveler. Its 
geographical position seems confusing to many 
who must define the country’s whereabouts on the 
face of envelopes or post cards, and it is by no 
means the schoolboy who makes all the errors. 
Some time ago a very famous American library 
had occasion to write to an American official in 
Portugal, and the letter was addressed to “Mr. 
, Lisbon, Spain.” Again, a well-known 
Philadelphia publishing house addressed a mag- 
azine to one of its foreign subscribers as follows: 
eee , Lisbon, Portugal, Spain.” After all, 
is it not a bit strange that the average American 
does not know more about a country whose ex- 
plorers have given the world nearly a third of its 
present known surface; whose ships once reigned 
supreme on the seas; whose geographical posi- 
tion makes her most favored by nature commer- 
cially, and who, even today, still ranks third as a 
colony holder—Great Britain and France only 
preceding her? But let me continue along more 
literary lines. Lisbon has long had the way of 
creeping into the literatures and poetry of many 
peoples. Lord Byron sang of the beauties of 
Moorish Cintra (an hour from the capital) and 
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himself spent long months as a guest of the coun- 
try. French writers, classic and otherwise, make 
constant reference to le charme which is Portu- 
gal’s, and now, to come nearer home, if your par- 
ents happened to be of New England stock, they 
doubtless could repeat word for word a certain 
old poem that runs: 


“Seventeen hundred and fifty-five, 
Georgius Segundus was then alive— 

Snuffy old drone of the German hive, 
That was the year when Lisbon town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down... 


But Portugal has more tangible claim to its 
genuine appeal to men of letters. The bones of 
Henry Fielding, one of the earliest English 
novelists, lie in the little flower-covered English 
cemetery here in Lisbon. But I am digressing 
terribly from what I want to say. I want to take 
you by the hand and sort of introduce you to the 
old town personally. 


The Friendly Harbor 


Say we are just drifting up the bay to the 
“city with the friendly harbor” at 5 o’clock in 
the morning. It goes almost without saying that 
the weather will be fine as long as you do your 
journeying to Portugal in the late spring or sum- 
mer. On either side of our now nearly motion- 
less steamer stretch the blue-green waters of one 
of the most beautiful rivers in Europe—the 
Tagus, navigable almost to its source, even as far 
inland as Toledo, Spain. As we quietly steam up 
the bay, Venetian-like crafts swing sleepily down 
upon us, laden to the gunwales with cork bark 
or vegetables gleaned from the inner lands bord- 
ering on this arterial roadway. Here and there 
a fisherman waves his green, brownie-like cap, 
and, if you look sharp through the glasses, you'll 
catch the flash of a silvery fish being hoisted over 
the side and plumped into a basket, to be sold 
fresh in the streets of Lisbon three hours hence, 
carried proudly in shallow baskets on the heads 
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ROCIO SQUARE, LISBON 
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of often truly beautiful fisher girls. Soon the 
aspect of things in general becomes more ani- 
mated but never impatient or hurried. In Portu- 
gal no one ever hurries. Graceful little tugs puff 
across our path, and bumboatmen or “‘vendedores” 
soon spring into view from some mysterious 
shelter, straining on their long oars with a will, 
to be soon alongside, where they will sell you 
baskets of sweet, dry figs, sardines in flashing 
new tins, bananas, oranges (with leaves on the 
stems), pineapples, or perhaps a stray green and 
red parrot from Brazil, or, in any case, a bottle 
of rich, mellow madeira or Porto—any or all of 
which is quickly whisked up to you by means of 
ava et vient basket, hitched to the end of a rope— 
but you will laugh when you notice your money 
is in his pocket before you can taste your orange 
or cut your pineapple! 


Lisbon 


As we come into sight of Lisbon, with its sea 
of red-tiled roofs, you will notice a graceful and 
weather-beaten structure on your left, which is 
the famous Belem Tower, erected in memory of 
Vasco da Gama’s discovery of India. Say we 
disembark at the “Praca do Commercio,” or 
“Black Horse Square,” as it is commonly known 
amongst English-speaking residents. In the cen- 
ter stands the imposing equestrian statue erected 
to the memory of an old-time king by the Marquez 
de Pombal shortly after the terrible earthquake 
of 1755. From here, with the bronze horseman at 
your back, the city of Lisbon stretches out before 
you in a sequence and logic that is seldom to be 
met with by the American exploring Old World 
capitals. 

If we walk straight up from the Praca do Com- 
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IN THE JERONIMOS CHURCH 
Center: Tomb of an old Portuguese King, Dom Sebastiao, around whom legends cluster. Right: 
Tomb of Camoens, author of the “Lusiad,” celebrating the discovery of India by Vasco da Gama. 
Left: Tomb of Vasco da Gama 
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mercio and through the Triumphant Arch we soon 
find ourselves in the “Rocio,” the heart of the old 
city, which is quite as much to Lisboa as the 
Place de l’Opera is to Paris or Trafalgar Square 
to London. The two mammoth fountains play- 
ing, and clouds of chattering sparrows sweep 
giddily across remaining sections of Moorish- 
style pavement, commonly known by seafaring 
men as “that rolly motion square.” Once we 
are in the Rocio—where King Carlos was shot 
in 1908 while riding home in his carriage, and 


“CARMO” CHURCH 
Built in the fifteenth century 
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whose demise marked the coming of the “Re- 
publica”—we are sure to be within five minutes 
of several good hotels, all of which are within 
three minutes of the Central Railroad Station. 
The Sud-Express travels regularly between Paris 
and Lisbon, cities about as far separated as Port- 
land, Me., is from Manhattan. 


The Bullfight “a la Portuguaise” 


I suppose bullfighting, or at least a liking for 
the ancient kingly sport, like Shakespeare’s great- 
ness, may be acquired in three ways. One is born 
to it; learns to like it after a protracted residence 
in a bullfighting atmosphere, or, like some tourists, 
have it literally thrust upon them! Here in 
Portugal the combat is different from the Spanish 
version. One gets all the thrills, witnesses fully 
as much daring and skill, and has no bloody 
climaxes to spoil the ensemble. The fact is that 
Portuguese bulls have their horns gloved in raw- 
hide protectors, so that, unless the contestants fall 
in the path of the brute, there is comparatively 
little danger. Here your bull charges your man 
with just as much ferocity as elsewhere, and your 
man leaps neatly aside just in the nick of time 
and plants his darts with just as much skill as 
anywhere else, but there is no fatal thrust, no 
fainting ladies, and no span of mules dragging 
away a limp and broken carcass (be it horse or 
toro) to be disposed of in the manufacture of 
glue, bone-handled kitchen knives, or other bit- 
terly realistic but immensely necessary articles. 
Your horsemen ride real Arabian steeds, not 
broken-down cab horses, and instead of “blood 
and sand” there is clean sawdust, flashing un- 
soiled colors, and excellent band music. As a 
French tourist remarked to his companion, “On 
dirait qu'on doit se rendre au Portugal pour ses 
courses de taureau de la meme maniere qu’on 
voyage cn Suisse pour jouir des montagnes ou 
part pour Vichy pour les bains!” Which in- 
tends to convey the impression that one should go 
to Portugal for his bullfighting just as one goes 
to Switzerland for the mountain air, or to Vichy 
for the waters, and maybe, after all, he is right. 


Estoril Plage 


There are dark rumors abroad that certain 
Monte Carlo interests are worried over the ever- 
growing popularity of Estoril Plage, the beauti- 
ful little summer-and-winter resort an hour from 
Lisbon. Here there is a little of everything nec- 
essary to a successful seaside atmosphere but not 
too much. There are several good casinos, but 

(Continued on page 69) 
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America and Kurope 


By Wiuu1aM R. Castte, Jr., Department of State 


(Substance of an address delivered before the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass.) 


rope is helpfulness without imperfect inter- 

ference; cooperation without entanglement ; 
avoidance of promises which can not be fulfilled, 
and the scrupulous fulfillment of engagements. 
The aim of the administration, first, last, and all 
the time, is to promote peace—a peace that will 
be permanent because based on a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of common problems and on recog- 
nition of national rights. 


T= aim of American policy toward Eu- 


Importance of Our Own Interests 


This policy must always remain thoroughly 
American, in that it must be based on the funda- 
mental interests of the United States. Only 
sentimentalists will find fault with the Govern- 
ment for this attitude, because only they could 
make the absurd claim that the American people 
elect their President primarily to promote the 
interests of other countries. In the final analysis, 
the protection and promotion of the permanent 
interests of this country by the Government is 
best for the world at large. It must be admitted, 
however, that one great problem of the Govern- 
ment is to distinguish between our apparent and 
temporary interests and our real and permanent 
interests. When those real interests are appre- 
ciated, there is only one course which any govern- 
ment can honorably follow. 

I shall touch on a few of the specific policies 
of the Government, all of which may be tested by 
the general principles above noted; that is, the 
promotion of the permanent interests of the 
United States in such fashion as will, at the same 
time, help the cause of international peace and 
world prosperity. 


Our Commercial Treaty Relations 


Our commercial treaty relations are at present 
unsatisfactory, because with some countries we 
have no treaties at all, whereas with others we 
have treaties so old that they are not responsive 
to modern conditions. Shipping regulations, for 
example, drawn for sailing vessels taking two 
months to cross the ocean are not necessarily ap- 
plicable to steamers taking six days. The new 
treaties, which it is the purpose of the department 


to negotiate, are founded on general most-favored- 
nation treatment, the United States relinquishing 
the old idea of a quid pro quo, which limits the 
general most-favored-nation idea, and retaining 
special treatment only in the case of Cuba, with 
which country our relations are peculiarly close 
because of proximity and because of treaty en- 
gagements entered into as a result of the Spanish 
War. We are naturally willing, as a corollary, 
to grant special exception to other countries which 
have like commitments, as in the case of Spain 
and Portugal. The new treaties are, I believe, 
scrupulously fair. We ask nothing which we are 
not willing to give in return. The treaties should 
go far toward eliminating causes of misunder- 
standing in international trade relations, misun- 
derstandings generally of a minor nature, but al- 
ways capable of developing bad international feel- 
ing, which might lead to a serious strain of rela- 
tions. 

We are able, under the law, to arrange with 
foreign nations having laws enabling them to meet 
our conditions, whose ships ply between Ameri- 
can and foreign ports, a reciprocal remission of 
income taxes on shipping business. This has al- 
ready been carried out with many nations, to the 
distinct advantage of each nation making the ar- 
rangement and to the advantage of American ship- 
ping also, since several nations have fallen into 
line. We have made treaties with certain Euro- 
pean nations by which their ships are permitted 
to bring liquor under seal into American ports, 
in return for which we are allowed to search ves- 
sels suspected of rum-running outside of the 
traditional 3-mile limit. By these treaties we are 
enabled far more effectively to enforce our pro- 
hibition laws. We do not interfere with the laws 
of other nations. The Italians, for example, have 
a regulation that members of the crew must be 
furnished a daily allowance of wine. We can 
search rum-runners with far less chance of serious 
misunderstanding as to jurisdiction. 

I have cited these three examples to demon- 
strate the Government policy of protecting our- 
selves in such manner that we minimize causes 
of misunderstanding. It can hardly be denied 


that the progressive removal of causes of misun- 
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derstanding, both actual and possible, is one of 
the most certain methods of insuring peace. 


War Debts 


The Government is determined to bring about 
a funding of all war debts to the United States. 
So far the following have been funded: British, 
Polish, Finnish, Lithuanian, and Hungarian, the 
latter debts incurred solely for reconstruction pur- 
poses. 

The whole question of the debts is, I need 
hardly remind you, very controversial, but it is 
peculiarly one which must be settled through 
Government negotiations. Interference on the 
part of private individuals, who believe they have 
discovered a panacea, is almost certain to lead to 
misunderstanding. The solutions suggested by 
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amateur financiers and amateur statesmen vary 
all the way from complete cancellation to a 
strict and instant accounting. 

The administration believes that any extreme 
measures are both economically and morally un- 
sound. It believes, however, that international 
relations must be founded on the sanctity of in- 
ternational obligations; that repudiation of these 
war debts or any others would indicate lack of 
good faith; that their cancellation would demon- 
strate a sentimental weakness almost equally un- 
settling to sound international dealings. That the 
Government should adopt the extreme principle 
of demanding an instant and full accounting is 
also unthinkable. Even if such an instant settle- 


ment were humanly possible, it would disrupt the 
economic stability of all the countries involved 
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and would thus react on our own well-being as 
well as on theirs. The United States is no Shy- 
lock. 
honest because it can not transfer the debts of 
other nations from the shoulders of the Ameri- 
can people without the full consent of the Ameri- 
can people; generous because it has no intention 
of taking advantage of weakness, no thought of 
overestimating capacity to pay. All funding ar- 
rangements must be founded on the same funda- 
mental principles of financial obligation, already 
fully accepted by the British, but they must 
equally be developments from that principle fitted 
to the particular case. Suits of clothes are all 
built on the same model, but the tailor must take 
the measurements of every individual man. 


The American Government insists that these 
debts be formally recognized through the negotia- 
tions of funding arrangements. It believes that 
this will lead toward stability, since a nation, like 
a man, is far more willing to work effectively and 
earnestly when the full extent of obligations is 
known and admitted and a possible method of 
payment has been devised. 


There are many who believe that a large meas- 
ure of the blame for the chaotic economic condi- 
tions in Germany during the post-war years was 
due to the fact that Germany had no idea of the 
total bill which must be paid. When the Dawes 
plan made this clear and also indicated a possible 
method of payment, conditions immediately im- 
proved. The funding of the British debt to 
America was one of the very important steps 
in the British return to the gold standard. 


We Are Not Isolated 


The administration has no intention of revers- 
ing the traditional American policy of noninter- 
ference in European political affairs, not because 
the policy is traditional but because it has proved 
salutary. This in no sense implies lack of sym- 
pathetic interest in such European political ar- 
rangements as will lead to stability and security 
against war. If there is one thing true of the 
Government policy, it is the will for peace. The 
United States is not isolated. The world has 
become a mere fetish of demagogues, a world 
without any background of fact. A great cred- 
itor nation can never be isolated, can never live 
solely unto itself ; and, willingly or not, the United 
States has become the great creditor nation. 

Our own self-interest, therefore, correspond- 
ing, as usual, to world interest, imperatively de- 
mands peace in Europe. The Government will 
do all in its power to promote peace through the 


It is an honest and generous creditor; 


approbation and support of such democratic move- 
ments as will lead to peace. The President has 
already expressed his hope for the success of the 
proposed European security pact, the outstanding 
political attempt to create European. stability 
which must always be founded on security as 
well as on economic solvency. The United States 
can not become a party to this pact; we can not 


guarantee to protect by force of arms the frontiers 
of distant nations. 


On the other hand, we can study, criticize if 
need be, applaud when applause is deserved, the 
plans of European nations to live in peace and 
understanding with each other. When we recog- 
nize a determination for peace in any nation, we 
can, and should, support that nation through 
financial credits, which we should not extend to 
a nation which we believe is a menace to peace. 
If we are to send our capital abroad—and with- 
out the assistance of our capital the rehabilitation 
and, therefore, stability of Europe will be indefi- 
nitely retarded—we have the right and the duty 
to say under what conditions we shall agree to 
loan; equally the right and the duty to refuse 
Government sanction to loans which may be used 
against peace, and to support generously those 
countries which are leaders in the work of inter- 
national reconstruction and understanding. The 
American Government does not, of course, make 
any loans out of the Public Treasury. It can, on 
the other hand, advise with the bankers who are 
floating foreign loans as to what loans are, and 
what are not, consonant with public policy. We 
object to loans for building up armament, but we 
offer no objection to whatever loans for construc- 
tive purposes may be sought by nations whose will 
is world peace and reconstruction. 

Probably no bankers in America would make 
the request, but if any banker should consult the 
Department of State as to a loan to the Soviet 
Government of Russia, the answer would be a 
prompt refusal. A loan to the Soviet Govern- 
ment would certainly be contrary to public policy. 
The United States does not pretend to dictate the 
form of government which any country should 
have, but it does not propose to recognize any 
government which repudiates its international ob- 
ligations and interferes with the economic and 
political systems of other countries. If Russia 
were a democratic republic or a democratic mon- 
archy instead of the despotism which it is, we 
should not recognize its government if we had 
clear evidence that that government was employ- 
ing agents to stir up trouble in our own country. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Suggestions For The Journal 


(Contributed ) 


NE of the problems of a Foreign Service 
Officer, growing out of the conditions of 
his service, is that of maintaining and en- 

larging his professional culture, by which I mean 
his knowledge of things, over and above technical 
necessities, which are useful to him in his work 
and needed for the fullest development of his 
capabilities. 

It may be called the third increment in his edu- 
cation. The first is what he brings with him into 
the Service. The second is provided by “30 days’ 
instruction,’ now happily much extended, and the 
ensuing year or two of practical experience, when 
he learns the difference between a note and a 
notarial and the meaning of “quintuplicate.”’ 

The mastering of consular and diplomatic tech- 
nique is not a life’s work. Given a fair chance, 
anyone smart enough to be in the Service at all 
ought to have even the more complicated con- 
sular technique thrown and tied within the en- 
suing few years. Then comes the need to fill 
out and extend the general acquaintance with 
things which the officer brought originally to the 
Service. 

Take a man somewhat advanced on the con- 
sular side. He has learned his consular regula- 
tions. He has probably come to understand fairly 
intimately the organization and practices of com- 
merce. Now he wants to know more, and the 
latest, of finance, tariff policies and economic prin- 
ciples generally, as applied in international rela- 
“tions. He may feel as well an inclination or a 
need for a better understanding of the political 
aspect of affairs. How is he to accomplish this 
further education of himself in a systematic and 
profitable way ? 

He has also become aware, if he is acute, of 
the importance of assimilating as far as possible 
the mental background of the men who are di- 
recting him from Washington, and whose instruc- 
tions he has to interpret and apply. 

When an officer comes to this point, he may 
be at a distant post with a home magazine or 
two, no adequate bookshops, possibly little intel- 
lectual stimulus and no guidance. He is ready to 
devote some time to systematic reading in eco- 
nomics, politics, and history. Where shall he 
start and how shall he proceed so as to obtain a 
maximum profit for the time invested? 

It is a problem, I believe, which each officer 
must in great part work out for himself accord- 
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ing to his temperament and circumstances; but 
a good deal of assistance and encouragement can 
be put in his way, and it seems plainly the duty 
and interest of the Department, the Foreign Serv- 
ice Association, and individual members of the 
Service to give all the assistance and encourage- 
ment possible. 

The matter has by no means been neglected 
heretofore. The Department’s concern has long 
been evinced by the distribution of the “American 
Journal of International Law,” and within practi- 
cal limits the Department distributes books of 
special value and interest to field officers, those 
privately as well as officially published. We re- 
ceived recently “The Tariff Dictionary.” This 
is primarily a reference work, but the articles on 
commercial treaties, the most-favored-nation 
clause and colonial tariff policies—to mention only 
one or two—are good general reading. 

There is more, however, than is now being done 
that can easily be done, and I should like to sug- 
gest some of the ways. As the JourNAL forms 
the central pivot of my suggestions, it is to the 
JourNAL that they are submitted, with the hope 
that other contributions to the JourNAL will fol- 
low, and that other and better suggestions will 
be forthcoming from other quarters. 


Suggestion No. 1 


The men in the field should have brought to 
their attention all books of value and interest in 
connection with diplomatic and consular work, 
especially those newly published -in the United 
States. The JourNaAL provides the perfect me- 
dium. The difficulty is to find some one to keep 
track of all these books and prepare the neces- 
sary notices or reviews. It is much more of a 
task than can be laid upon volunteer editors. 
The only way, unless we are going to hire a book 
reviewer, is for us all to do it. My first sug- 
gestion is, therefore, that— 


Whenever a Foreign Service Officer reads 
a new book which he believes would be of 
interest or value to his colleagues, he should 
at once send to the JouRNAL a brief notice 
of it or a longer review when appropriate 
and feasible. 


These notices and reviews should appear over 
the names of the contributors. Each should con- 
tain as a minimum the full title of the book, the 
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author’s name and who he is, the place and date 
of publication and name of the publisher, the 
number of pages, and, when possible, the price 
and foreign postage. The contributor ought also 
to give a short account of the book’s contents and 
his estimate of its value. 

_ When a new book of special interest appears, 
it will, of course, soon be read by a number of 
officers. Those who have found the book helpful 
or interesting should not refrain from sending 
something to the JouRNAL because they think that 
some one else will certainly do so. If all act, 
several notices will be available, written from dif- 
ferent points of view, and these will make as good 
reading as can be had for the JouRNAL, after the 
editorial blue pencil has dealt with redundancies. 

The foregoing should cover, I think, not only 
hooks privately published but magazine articles 
of outstanding worth and Government publica- 
tions, within whose drab covers there is often 
information and even inspiration in palatable 
torm. 

Suggestion No, 2 


If the members of the Service will act upon 
suggestion No. 1 in any considerable numbers, no 
new work of real value or interest to the Service 
will escape notice. The next step is to single out 
the books (or articles), whether of recent or re- 
moter date, whose contents should be known to 
anyone wishing to be fully equipped for Foreign 
Service work. The number of such books would 
not, I think, be great, possibly two or three dozen, 
and obviously they should be carefully chosen. 
Suggestion No. 2 is that 


The editors of the JouRNAt and the Chief 
Instructor of the Foreign Service School 
make up a tentative list of essential reading, 
the list not to exceed, say, twenty titles to 
begin with; and that this list be published in 
the JOURNAL with a request to all Foreign 
Service Officers to join in perfecting itt. 


lf, as can be readily understood, this is too 
much of a job for officers struggling in the de- 
partmental whirl, it is suggested alternatively that 
a number of officers in the field be particularly 
asked by the editors of the JouRNAL to nominate 
books for the list, and that these nominations be 
published with a view to an eventual selection. 

Adequate technical knowledge would be as- 
sumed in making up the list I have in mind. The 
list need not include the “Consular Regulations” 
certainly, nor possibly Satow’s “Diplomatic Prac- 
tice”; but it might well, I should think, include 
Walter Page’s “Letters” (if there be any who 


have not read them), and the volume of Mr. 
Hughes’ addresses, which has just been published 
by Harper and Brothers under the title, “The 
Pathway of Peace.” I see by the advertisement 
that the collection includes Mr. Hughes’ “Re- 
marks to New Consuls,” in the course of which 
(if I remember rightly) he said that the quality 
most needed in young men and least often found 
was accuracy. Recent experience impels me to 
urge that this memorable observation be branded 
on the minds, if not the flesh, of all future grad- 
uates of the Foreign Service School. 

Still another book which I should like to nomi- 
nate for the list without further delay is “Inter- 
national Economic policies” (Appleton, New 
York, 1925), by William S. Culbertson, who has 
recently become a colleague by his appointment 
as Minister to Rumania. It is exactly the kind 
of book which should be brought promtply and 
inescapably to the attention of all Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers. I was, in fact, intending to prepare 
a review of it for the JouRNAL when I wandered | 
off into this lot of suggestions, because Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s book inevitably started the train of 
thought here set down. 

Mr. Culbertson’s book deals with things of 
which we all ought to know, but which we don’t 
altogether. Its 13 chapters and nine appendices 
review and bring down to date for us subjects 
such as commercial treaties, national treatment of 
foreign commerce, the most-favored-nation clause, 
tariff bargaining, British Imperial preference, 
colonial tariff policies, raw materials, foreign loans 
and investments, and unfair competition in inter- 
national trade. It tells about the recently mooted 
change in American policy respecting the treat- 
ment of national and foreign shipping and the 
recent change in the American interpretation of 
the most-favored-nation clause. 


Suggestion No. 3 


These are enough suggestions for the present. 
Later I may ask leave to make one more, relating 
to the cost of buying books when one knows 
about them and wants them. Might not a part of 
the association’s funds be wisely employed in 
forming a circulating library? The volumes could 
be mailed out to officers at the cost to the officer 
of the postage both ways and no more. The 
books standing on the shelves would be a valuable 
adjunct to the Foreign Service School. 
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How The Outs Got In 


I have in mind one should be in a rem- 

iniscent mood. Time and distance lend 
events a half tone which relieves the picture of 
elements which are happily forgotten; also give 
it perspective. It is the popping times of some 
years ago that are now recalled. 

One night in January an insurgent party lib- 
erated the prisoners in the capital and with their 
assistance captured almost all the high Govern- 
ment officials. What else they did, or what else 
they intended to do, no one knew; so in the 
morning everybody hurried downtown to find 
out. The head of the principal business street 
was at an elevation which commanded a view 
of the whole thoroughfare. The street was 
thronged from one end to the other. Everyone 
was in motion, without any apparent center of 
interest. Like a disturbed ant-hill. Somewhere 
down the street a shot was fired and the people 
scattered. A carriage came clattering up the 
street, an armed soldier running after it; fol- 
lowing him was an officer on horseback. They 
overtook the carriage and captured the occu- 
pant, a Government official, trying to escape to 
a friendly legation. 

At each of the street corners wild-looking 
sentries were posted. There was not the least 
evidence of what they were there for. Informa- 
tion was impossible to obtain. The outbreak 
had come from a perfectly clear sky. It 
seemed to be incomplete and have no meaning. 
It was felt that fighting might begin anywhere 
at any moment. The common impulse was to 
make short of investigations and find a safe 
place. 

About half-past eight the next morning there 
was a sudden commotion at the entrance of the 
large pension in which the consular office was 
located. The refugees who had taken asylum 
in a foreign legation, which was also in the 
pension, were excited by the appearance of an 
unarmed, breathless soldier who came running 
into town. He was bare headed and his uniform 
was soaked with perspiration. He stopped long 
enough to say that “the other party” was about 
to make an attack. Just then a small detail of 
soldiers from down town passed by, but as they 
reached the next corner shots were fired from 
somewhere around the corner and two of the 
men fell. Their companions hurried on, leaving 
the two lying in the street. The refugees hustled 
into the house. There was a general slamming 
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T O WRITE of experiences in the country 


of doors and closing of windows and shutters 
up and down the street, as though a sudden 
storm had blown up. Foreign flags were raised 
on the balcony to keep combatants from oc- 
cupying the house. 

Then for a time all was still. 

One of the men who had fallen shifted his 
position about uneasily for a while and then 
rolled over on his back and lay still, with arms 
outspread and face turned up to the sky. The 
other kept working his breast and shoulders 
into a pile of sand near the curb; perhaps seek- 
ing cover, or a soft place to lie in. For awhile 
the street remained deserted. Then people ap- 
peared, at intervals, two or three at a time, ven- 
turing to get home. When they saw the two 
soldiers lying in the street, some turned and 
ran; others hesitated until they came to the 
corner and then ducked their heads for a run 
past the fatal spot. An occasional shot or 
clatter of firearms indicated where parties were 
taking up positions on other parts of the neigh- 
borhood. A detachment of men occupied the 
roof of the corner house where the two men 
were shot. But these slight movements on the 
street did not last long. Soon all was quiet. 
Not a sign of life except the feeble movements 
of the wounded man trying to better his posi- 
tion in the sand pile. A _ solitary individual 
came down the street carrying a water jug. 
When he came to the two men he gave the liv- 
ing one a drink from the jug and knocked on 
the door of the corner house. A man came to 
the door and together they tried to carry the 
wounded man into the house; but he was too 
badly hurt to be lifted, so they left him there. 
Four women hurrying home paused by the 
two men. One of them started with a horrified 
look of recognition, clasped her hands over her 
face and leaned hack against the house. But 
her companions did not wait and she hastened 
along after them, ducking their heads as they 
scooted across the street. 

It was not until the latter part of the morn- 
ing that a soldier on the roof of the corner 
house raised his rifle, took a long aim and fired. 
Firing then commenced in other parts of the 
neighborhood. The fight was on. All the rest 
of the day it continued, and for the two follow- 
ing days. Those whose business took them 
down town did not return until it was over, 
while we who were in the pension stayed close 
within doors. The firing came from points so 
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scattered, that it was impossible to tell which 
side was which, or what the direction of fire. 
It appeared that the insurgents of the day be- 
fore were in possession of the center of the city, 
while the government held various points in 
our part of town and were waiting for support 
from the outside. The fighting was desultory 
at first, but as the government party was 
strengthened it became more continuous. 

The firing began usually with a single shot. 
After a pause, another, then perhaps two, gradu- 
ally increasing to a deafening clatter. It would 
die down in the same way. During the inter- 
vals the silence was deathly; not a soul on the 
streets, every door and window shut, and not 
a sound to be heard except now and then the 
distant rumble of a wagon going about to pick 
up the wounded. While firing was going on it 
was diverting to note the varied tones of pass- 
the bullets. Some 


and wires hung in tangled confusion from tele- 
graph and telephone poles. Three Englishmen 
had had a narrow escape. They were in the 
building when the outbreak began. Unable to 
leave on account of the fire directed towards the 
building, they selected a position of safety in a 
corner where the thickest angle of the walls was 
between them and the line of fire. There they 
remained, while fire was going on, until the 
third day. On the third day the water tank 
was so pierced by bullets that the water all ran 
out, and they had nothing to drink. During a 
lull they decided to make a run for food and 
water. While they were out the firing began 
again and it was a long time before they could 
return to their place of—! What they found 
was a large jagged opening where a shell had 
crashed through the wall, exactly in the line of 
their three chairs. 


The three days of 


buzzed, ot hers whis- 
pered, while now and 
then there was a musi- 
cal ting. Bullets were 
striking the house all 
through the three days. 
A number came into the 
house, one landing on 
the Consul’s desk. On 
the second day some 
artillery came into play, 
and still more on the 
third. Their missiles 
were disconcerting ra- 
ther than diverting. 
The fourth day be- 
gan without firing, but 
there was no certain in- 
dication that the fight- 
ing was over. Little by 
little pecple appeared on 
the streets, venturing 
towards the business 
section. As there was 
no returning it seemed 
as though it was safe 
to go down town. It 
was found that the 
heaviest fighting had 
occurred at one of the 
public buildings. One 
end of it was pretty well 
shot up. Walls were 
knocked in, there was 
a great litter of wreck- 
age both inside and out. 


WILLIAM S 
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Minister to Rumania 


fighting were not so 
very harrowing, but the 
next two were dreadful. 
There was no sign of 
direction or order. 
Everyone was on his 
own, attending to the 
general mess where it 
touched him in particu- 
lar; or rather, her in 
particular, for it is the 
women who bring the 
first relief. Groups of 
them went about the 
streets looking for their 
men. Whenever they 
came to a dead body 
one of them would take 
off her cloak and cover 
the upper part of the 
corpse. Everywhere the 
lead and wounded were 
being borne away on 
stretchers, probably by 
their own relations. 
Blood-spattered p av e- 
ments, shattered window 
glass and damaged 
buildings were the only 
records of the fight. 
There seemed to be no 
control, no program. 
No one felt sure the 
trouble was really over. 
The second dayafter the 
fight people appeared 
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Underwood and Underwood 
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carrying coffins, and women in mourning. Poor 
people always carry their coffins home them- 
selves. Such sights made a gruesome two days ; 
for nothing else went on. About the Govern- 
ment no one knew. Who were in, and what the 
next move would be, was of little concern. We 
only wondered how long before there would be 
another disturbance. 

In two months the Outs came back. But in 
the meantime they had been organizing and 
gathering force. The outbreak just finished 
was an impromptu affair. The next was a well- 
planned movement on the capital. From all 
parts of the country the forces gathered 
strength and closed in, occupying place after 
place and overcoming resistance with regular 
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success. It was not long before this process 
shut us off from communication with the out- 
side world, as well as with other parts of the 
country. The attacking forces were in the very 
outskirts of the capital for some time before 
the assault was made on the city. The effect 
was to bring all activity in the city to a stand- 
still. No one wanted to be any distance from 
home when the firing started. A week before 
the assault began the women and children from 
our part of town were sent out of town for 
safety. The street cars stopped running, stores 
were closed, and all was in waiting for the 
attack. It was still possible, however, to get 
beef and vegetables from the country. As the 
pension filled up with refugees the food question 
became serious and it took a lot of jollying to 
keep the servants in place. When the attack 
finally started it was a relief. It lasted two 
days. The firing was steady and heavier than 
in the previous fight, and there were always 
machine guns and artillery. During the inter- 
vals the attackers closed in to nearer positions 
and bombarded us with concentrated fire. As 
far as we could tell they had all the artillery 
there was. Shells came tearing over the houses, 
exploding and scattering shrapnel in our midst. 
The rattle of rapid-fire guns was horrible. A 
shell burst through the roof of the pension and 
fell into one of the bedrooms. A bullet knocked 
a chunk out of a wall within a foot of the 
writer’s head. A shell burst directly overhead 
sending a shower of shrapnel down. This sort 
of thing had not been going on long when it 
was noticeable that every man in the house had 
picked out his place of fancied safety, towards 
which he casually drifted whenever the firing 
started up. Bullets were striking the house all 
the time, many of them coming inside. After 
the fight was over we went about the house, 
hunting bullets that were embedded in the walls 
and woodwork. There was no firing at night. 
In the evening of the second day the assailants 
were at the head of our street, only a short 
distance from the consulate. Troops from the 
center of the city came out as far as the pen- 
sion, where they could be seen from the con- 
sulate balcony, hundreds and hundreds of them, 
bivouacking in the street below. Whatever may 
have been their design, they gave it up; for 
early the next morning there was the welcome 
sound of many foot-steps of people going down 
town. 

The soldiers were gone and the Outs became 
the Ins. 
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Meeting of the American Foreign 
Service Association 


December 22, 1925 


GENERAL meeting of the Americar For- 

eign Service Association was called for 

Dec. 22, 1925, to elect a member of the 
executive committee to succeed Mr. Arthur Lane, 
who had gone to the field, and in order that con- 
sideration might be given to certain amendments 
to the Articles of the Association, proposed by 
Consul General R. P. Skinner. Active members 
in Washington were provided in advance with 
mimeographed notices of the meetings and its 
agenda. 

Chairman Francis White, of the executive com- 
mittee, presided at the opening of the meeting, 
but, on being called from the room, was later re- 
lieved by Mr. Dawson. Mr. White announced 
that, in the absence of Mr. Herschel V. Johnson, 
secretary and treasurer of the association, Mr. 
E. L. Reed would act as secretary of the meeting. 

It was moved and seconded that the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting be dispensed 
with. The motion was adopted. 

The chairman asked for nominations to fill the 
existing vacancy in the executive committee. Mr. 
Dulles nominated Mr. E. L. Reed. This nomina- 
tion being seconded, and there being no further 
names presented, a motion that the nominations 
be closed was made, seconded, and passed, and 
Mr. Reed was duly elected. 

At the request of the chairman, the secretary 
read the following proposed amendment to the 
Articles of Association submitted by Mr. Skinner : 

Section I (as now in force)—For the purpose 
of fostering an esprit de corps among the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic and consular branches of 
the Foreign Service of the United States, pro- 
moting service spirit and advancing the interests 
of the Service in legitimate and appropriate ways, 
there has been formed an organization to be 
known as “The American Foreign Service Asso- 
ciation.” 

Section I (proposed amendment )—For the pur- 
pose of fostering an esprite de corps among the 
members of the Foreign Service of the United 
States, etc. (Leaving out the words, “of the dip- 
lomatic and consular branches.’’) 

This amendment was unanimously adopted 
without discussion. 

The Secretary then read the second amend- 


ment proposed by Mr. Skinner, as follows: 

Section II (as now in force )—The association 
shall be composed of active associate and honorary 
members. Active Members. All present, future, 
and former American diplomatic and consular 
officers of career shall be admitted to active mem- 
bership in this association without any formali- 
ties other than the payment of the annual dues; 
and membership shall continue as long as dues 
are paid although the officer may have retired 
from the Service. 

Associate Members—(No amendment 
posed. ) 
Honorary Members. 


pro- 


The executive committee 


(Continued on page 59) 


Unde: wood and Unde, wood 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND 
Newly appointed Ambassador to Spain 
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INVENTORY OF GOVERN- 
MENT PROPERTY 


F GREAT assistance in carrying into 
effect G. I. C. No. 814, of December 24, 
1921, “to take stock of all fixtures and 
furnishings at irregular and not too infrequent 
intervals” is a very simple device which has been 
introduced into this office. The plan is to make 
a list of all furniture and fixtures in a particular 
room belonging to the United States Govern- 
ment, giving the name of the article and its in- 
ventory number. ‘This list, when completed and 
typed, is framed and hung in a prominent place 
in the room in question, so that the checking of 
the Government furnishings and fittings in the 
room is an easy matter and expeditiously done. 
This can be continued throughout the entire 
building, and when all of these lists have been 
checked, G. I. C. No. 814 has been complied with. 
It is appreciated that some of the consular offices 
would not find it convenient or desirable to frame 
the lists, and, again, in small offices, probably 
there would not be a sufficient number of rooms 
to justify doing so, but this system is highly com- 
mended to those having large offices and a great 
quantity of furniture and fixtures. 

Usually there will be a number of personal 
items in the room belonging to the head of the 
particular office or department, and the presump- 
tion is that those articles not included in this 
list are such. The suggestion is made that such 
a list could be extended to the library when the 
archives are not kept in one particular place. 
However, it is the intention at Shanghai to extend 
typewritten lists to the books in the various 
rooms. It may be stated that a more desirable 
method of dealing with the library would be to 
have a library room, with the books entirely 
catalogued, and when a book was required, it 
could be called for and returned. In this way 
the library could be kept in a better state, but, 
certainly, it would not be as accessible. At the 
present time the books are distributed over the 
consulate to those departments to which they 
specially apply. 

The foregoing suggestion is made, believing it 
to be of interest to the members of the consular 
service throughout the world. 

American Consulate-General, 

Shanghai, China, August 22, 1925. 
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Mr. Ogden H. Hammond has been appointed 
Ambassador to Spain. 

Mr. Hammond was born in 1869 in. Louisville, 
Ky. He was educated at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and at Yale where he graduated in 1893. In 
1907 he went to New York from Superior, Wis., 
of which his father was one of the builders. 
While maintaining his office in New York City 
he has lived in New Jersey, where he has taken 
part in the public and political life of the state, 
having been chairman of a number of state com- 
mittees and commissions and served two terms 
in the state legislature. He was chairman of 
the United States Food Administration during 
the war. 


Consul General Nathaniel B. Stewart left 
Washington on January 8th for New York from 
which port he is sailing on the steamship Levia- 
than, enroute to his post at Barcelona. 


The JournaL learns with regret that Mrs. 
Lewis Einstein, wife of the American Minister 


to Czechoslovakia, was injured in London while 
enroute to Prague. 


Consul General Robert P. Skinner sailed from 
New York on January 9th on the Steamship 
Leviathan enroute to Paris. 


Jefferson Caffery, Counselor of Embassy at 
Berlin, has been appointed and confirmed to be 
Minister to Salvador. 


Vice Consul Percy G. Kemp, Funchal, is now 
on leave of absence at his home in Brooklyn. 


Vice Consul F. C. Gowen, who successfully 
passed the Foreign Service Examination, has been 
assigned to the Department for a period of 
thirty days to attend the lectures in the Foreign 
Service school. 


The first written examination for the Foreign 
Service under the complete direction of the Civil 
Service Commission was held on January 4th and 


THE STAFF AT GENEVA 


Seated: left to right—Consul Longycar, Consul Tuck, Vice Consul Bailey. Standing: Mr. Plantin, 
Mr. Brunel, Miss Jullien, Mrs. Burgi, Mr. Schlegel, C. Noz, messenger 
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5th. The examination was held in the following 
cities: Boston, New York, New Orleans, Phi- 
adelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Denver, and St. Louis. 
There were 137 persons designated to take the 
examination while of this number 120 accepted. 
At this writing it is not definitely known the 
exact number who actually took the examination. 


A Joint Resolution has been introduced in the 
Senate and House of Representatives for the 
relief of diplomatic and consular officers, and em- 
ployees and representatives of the Departments 
of Commerce and Treasury who sustained per- 
sonal losses on account of the Japanese earth- 
quakes. 


A number of private bills have been intro- 
duced at the present Session of Congress for 
the relief of private persons, which include the 
following of interest to the Foreign Service: Mrs. 
Lily R. Dyer, wife of the late Consul Francis 


J. Dyer, heirs of the late Consul Wallace J. 
Young; Mrs. Katherine G. Imbrie, wife of Vice 
Consul Robert W. Imbrie, deceased ; Consul Gen- 
eral George Horton, retired and Mrs. Edward 
Bell, wife of the late Diplomatic Secretary, Ed- 
ward Bell. 


Vice Consul Harold L. Smith, Paris, recently 
successfully passed the Foreign Service exam- 
ination and has been appointed Foreign Service 
officer. 


Vice Consul Fred C. Eastin, Pernambuco, is 
on his first visit to the United States since his 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer. 


Foreign Service Inspectors were last heard 
from at the following places: 

Consul General Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., Seville. 

Consul General Robert Frazer, Jr., Singapore. 

Consul Thomas M. Wilson, West Coast of 
Africa. 


Seated: left to right—J. S. Gittings, T. W. 
gowan, C. J. Mayer, H. S. Martin. 
F. Michelson, E. Kalnin, 


M. C. Perts, S. H. McKinney, 
A, Griendl, J. Jankevitch, J. Perts, L. A. France, L. 


THE MISSION STAFF AT RIGA 


Swett, J. C. White, Minister F. W. B. Coleman, D. Mac- 
On floor: L. _Kabbutz, A. Gavriloff. 


Standing: H. Sollmann, 
J. B. Farish, J. Sorin, B. Gruenwald, 
Straume 
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Diplomatic Secretary Frederick R. Dolbeare, 
Consul General Samuel T. Lee, and Consul James 
B. Stewart, are at the Department. 


Consul General Edwin N. Gunsaulus, retired, 
was a recent visitor to the Department. 


Consul General Samuel T. Lee is now in Wash- 
ington to serve as a member of the Board of 
Review of the Foreign Service Personnel. Upon 
conclusion of his duties with the Board, he will 
proceed on an inspection trip through South 
America. 


Vice Consul George Gregg Fuller, after closing 
the Consulate at Bushire, is now on leave of 
absence in the United States which he is spending 
at his home in Rochester, N. Y. 


Consul Edwin A. Plitt, together with Mrs. 
Plitt, is to spend the remaining portion of his 
leave in France before returning to his post at 
Constantinople. 


Vice Consul J. Rives Child and Mrs. Child, 
Bucharest, are now on a visit to Mr. Child’s 
home, Lynchburg, Va. 


Consul Homer Brett, Bahia, is dividing his 
leave between Washington and his home in 
Meridian, Miss. 


Consul General Will L. Lowerie, Wellington, 
is home on leave, which he expects to spend in 
Washington and Boston. 


Consul General Homer M. Byington, who re- 
cently called at the Department, was accompanied 
by his young son, Homer M., Jr., who is attend- 
ing school at Andover. 


Consul Clarence Carrigan, Milan, is spending 
his leave at Exeter, N. H. 


Consul General Tracy Lay, Department, who 
has not been very well for the past several weeks, 
is spending a short vacation in Florida. 


Diplomatic Secretary William S. Howell, Jr., 
Warsaw, recently returned to the United States 
on account of the indifferent health of Mrs. 
Howell. 


Diplomatic Secretary Herbert S. Goold, 
Athens, who is now in the United States on 
leave, expects to return to his post on January 


2l1st, stopping off at London where he will be 
joined by Mrs. Goold. 


Vice Consul Peter H. A. Flood, Tampico, is 
now on leave in Washington. While at the 
Department Mr. Flood had the pleasure of meet- 
ing his old Chief, Consul James B. Stewart. 


Diplomatic Secretary Miss Lucile Atcherson, 
Berne, who was called home on account of the 
illness of her father, returned to her post on 
January 9th, sailing from New York on the 
Leviathan. 


Consul Thomas H. Bevan, Hamberg, under- 
went an operation for appendictis on December 
23rd. Mr. Bevan has entirely recovered and re- 
sumed the duties of his office. 


In accordance with the Act of February 25, 
1925, and the Executive Order of May 15, 
1925, the American Minister at Belgrade has 
concluded a reciprocal agreement with the Yugo- 
slav Government, effective February 1, 1926, by 
which Americans of the non-Immigrant classes 
as defined in Section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, will be granted visas at $2.00 each, appli- 
cations gratis. Transit visas will be issued at 50 
cents each and a Yugoslav transit visa, good for 
the return trip, will be issued at $1.00 on specific 
request. American transit visas will continue to 
be valid for only one trip through the United 
States and will be issued at 50 cents each. 


As the usual half holiday on December 24th 
was eliminated this year in order that the Exec- 
utive Department might be closed all day on Sat- 
urday, December 26th, the Christmas Party 
always held in the Division of Foreign Service 
Administration had to be confined to a luncheon 
between the hours of 1 and 2 p. m. Room 111 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion, includ- 
ing a small Christmas tree. Several of the items 
making up the menu were sent from the field by 
Foreign Service officers. 


The second of a series of dances given under 
the auspices of the State Department Club was 
held at Rauscher’s on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 6, from 9.30 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. 

There was an exceptionally large attendance, 
including a number of visiting Foreign Service 
officers. 

One of the most interesting features was a 
series of special dances, showing the evolution of 
dancing in America which were arranged and 
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directed by Mr. Herbert C. Hengstler, Chief of 
the Division of Foreign Service Administration. 
These special dances included, Minuet, Quadrille, 
Waltz, Jig, Tango and Charleston, and were all 
exceptionally well performed by members of the 
personnel of the Department of State. 


Consul Lowell C. Pinkerton, London, has been 
detailed to the Department for a period of two 
weeks for the purpose of lecturing and quizzing 
the present class of the Foreign Service School 
on Shipping and Seamen. 


Consul Harold Shantz, who has recently been 
assigned to Hong Kong, called at the Depart- 
ment before proceeding to his new post. 


The consular agency at Agua Prieto, Sonora, 
Mexico., has been made a Vice Consulate and 
Vice Consul Amsden will be in charge. 


The JourNAL has just received word that Mrs. 
William Coffin was burned recently quite severely 
about the face and hands but that an early and 
complete recovery is anticipated. 


A new issue of the unofficial pamphlet on Sec- 
tion 6 procedure, which has been carefully re- 
vised and brought up-to-date, will be issued 
shortly by the Department. This revision has 
been made by Vice Consul J. B. Sawyer, Shang- 
hai, during his recent visit to the United 
States. This pamphlet should be of great ben- 
efit to the officers in the field who have occasion 
to visa such certificates. 


The Foreign Service School has given the 
following lectures: 

Russia. 

World Markets, Dr. Glenn L. Swiggett. 

Trade Letter Replies, Mr. Addison E. South- 
ard. 

American Commercial Policy, Dr. Wallace M. 
McClure. 

The Monroe Doctrine, Mr. William P. Cres- 
son. 


BIRTHS 


A daughter, Gertrude Isabel, was born on 
November 17, 1925, at Villa Moderna, Vino 
del Mar, Chile, to Vice Consul and Mrs. John 
Trumbull Garvin. 


A daughter, Andrée Marie Catherine Marthe, 
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was born on August 1, 1925, at Santiago, Chile, 
to Clerk and Mrs. Edward J. Sparks. 


MARRIAGES 


Kinderman-Moffit. At Cape Town, 


South 


_ Africa, Consul J. P. Miffit and Mrs. M. L. Kin- 


derman were married on December 1, 1925. 


NECROLOGY 


Information has just been received from James 
S. Benedict, retired, of the death of his wife, 
Cora C. Benedict, on April 23, last. Her pass- 
ing has been mourned by many Foreign Service 
officers as well as many residents of the posts 
at which her husband served, by all of whom she 
was known and loved. 


R. B. Nicholls, senior clerk of the Consulate at 
Bedford, Eng., died on Saturday, December 26, 
1925, at the age of 64. With the single excep- 
tion of Mr. William Pierce, in the office at Liver- 
pool, Mr. Nicholls had had the longest service 
of any European employe in the American for- 
eign Service. 


COMMERCIAL 


A total of 2,759 reports were received during 
the month of December, 1925, as compared with 
2,538 reports during the month of November, 
1925. 

During the month of December, 1925 there 
were 3,157 Trade Letters transmitted to the De- 
partment as against 2,876 in November, 1925. 
The Consulate General at London, Eng., took first 
place in the number of Trade Letters submitted, 
having (54), followed by Havana, Cuba (53), 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (51), Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (51), and Shanghai, China, (49). 


SERVICE CHANGES 


Diplomatic Branch 

James C. Bailey, First Secretary Oslo, re- 
signed. 

Philander L. Cable, First Secretary Sofia, ap- 
pointed First Secretary Beunos Aires. 

Hamilton C. Claiborne, First Secretary Bucha- 
rest, assigned as Consul in Charge Frankfort on 
the Main. 

Matthew E. Hanna, First Secretary Berlin, 
designated as an Inspector. 

Curtis C. Jordan, Second Secretary Habana, 
detailed Department temporarily. 

Trojan Kodding, Third Secretary Tirana, ap- 
pointed Third Secretary Sofia. 
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Frederick K. LeClereq, 
Tokyo, detailed Department. 

John F. Martin, First Secretary Rome, ap- 
pointed First Secretary Madrid temporarily. 

John Stambaugh, Third Secretary The Hague, 
resigned. 

Benjamin Thaw, Jr., First Secretary Beunos 
Aires, detailed to Department. 

Post Wheeler, unassigned. Appointment Mad- 
rid cancelled. 


John C. Wiley, First Secretary Lima, appointed 
First Secretary Berlin. 


Second Secretary 


Consular Branch 

Knox Alexander, assigned Vice Consul Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 

Joseph F. Burt, now assigned V. C. Coblenz 
temporarily, reassigned V. C. Berlin. 

William P. George, Consul now detailed to 
Beunos Aires, assigned Consul Riviere du Loup. 

Louis H. Gourley, Consul at Lourenco Mar- 
ques, assigned Consul in Charge Port Elizabeth. 

Franklin C. Gowen, V. C. and Clerk Genoa, 
promoted to be a Foreign Service Officer, Un- 
classified, $2,500, and a Vice Consul, and assigned 
Vice Consul Genoa. 

Edward M. Groth, now detailed to Bagdad 
temporarily, assigned Consul Soerabaya. 

Thomas S. Horn, promoted to be a Consul and 
assigned Consul Saltillo. 

James P. Moffit, now detailed to Cape Town, 
assigned Consul Lourenco Marques. 

Julian L. Pinkerton, V. C. at Port Elizabeth, 
assigned Vice Consul Lisbon. 

John Randolph, to remain at Bagdad as Consul 
in Charge. Commission as Consul Hongkong 
cancelled. 

Harold Shantz, Consul now detailed to Toron- 
to, detailed to Hongkong. 

Harold L. Smith, V. C. and Clerk Paris, pro- 
moted to be a Foreign Service Officer, Unclassi- 
fied, $2,500, and a Vice Consul, and assigned 
Vice Consul Paris. 

Nathaniel B. Stewart, assigned Consul Gen- 
eral Barcelona. Commission as C. G. Constan- 
tinople cancelled. 

Frederick L. Thomas, Consul detailed to Muk- 
den, detailed to Shanghai. 

Rollin R. Winslow, now assigned Consul 
Soerabaya, detailed to Department. 

Howard F. Withey, now detailed to Copen- 
hagen, assigned Consul Limoges. 


Non-Career Service 


Charles A. Amsden, appointed Vice Consul and 
Clerk Nogales. 


Gerald W. Bahl, Clerk at Gaudalajara, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there. 

Leonard G. Bradford, V. C. and Clerk Paris, 
appointed V. C. and Clerk Havre. 

George C. Cobb, V. C. and Clerk Nancy, ap- 
pointed V. C. and Clerk Boulogne sur Mer tem- 
porarily. 

John J. Coyle, V. C. and Clerk, Madrid, ap- 
pointed V. C. and Clerk Seville temporarily. 

Franklin C. Gowen, V. C. and Clerk Genoa, 
promoted to be a Foreign Service Officer, Un- 
classified, $2,500, and a Vice Consul and assigned 
Vice Consul Genoa. 

Claude H. Hall, Clerk at Johannesburg, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there. 

Fred H. Houck, V. C. and Clerk Ghent, ap- 
pointed V. C. and Clerk Bremen. 

William P. Hunt, Clerk at Tientsin, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 

Percy G. Kemp, V. C. and Clerk Funchal, 
appointed V. C. and Clerk La Palmas. 

Thomas J. Maleady, V. C. and Clerk Edin- 
burgh, appointed V. C. and Clerk Port au Prince. 

William G. O’Brien, V. C. and Clerk Havre, 
appointed V. C. and Clerk Paris. 

Walter H. Ritsher, V. C. and Clerk Beirut, 
appointed V. C. and Clerk Aleppo temporarily. 

Donald E. Sherman, Clerk at Ghent, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 

Harold L. Smith, V. C. and Clerk Paris, pro- 
moted to be a Foreign Service Officer, Unclassi- 
fied, $2,500, and a Vice Consul assigned Vice 
Consul Paris. 

Charles H. Stephan, V. C. and Clerk Harbin, 
appointed V. C. and Clerk Dairen. 

William C. Vyse, V. C. and Clerk Algiers, ap- 
pointed V. C. and Clerk Habana. 

Jay Walker, V. C. and Clerk Danzig, appointed 
V. C. and Clerk Maricaibo. 

George P. Wilson, V. C. and Clerk Malta tem- 
porarily appointed V. C. and Clerk Palermo. 

Stephen C. Worster, V. C. and Clerk Nogales, 
appointed V. C. and Clerk Augascalientes tem- 
porarily. 


“MODERN IMMIGRATION” — By Annie 
Marion MacLean Lippincott. 


It is assumed that every judge is endowed, as 
a background for his legal acumen, with a ripe 
perspective of the historical growth of peoples 
and the various relationships which give rise to 
the system of jurisprudence under which he 
functions; similarly a consul judiciously deciding 
immigration questions, should be versed in both 
the technicalities of the Immigration Act with its 
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attendant regulations, and in the cultural funda- 
mentals of immigration—its history, its influence 
on the natural increase of the population which 
it affects, its assimilability, the national benefits 
involved, and the national habits of the intend- 
ing immigrants. And as his decision will be 
reviewed on the occasion of the immigrant’s ar- 
rival at the American port of entry by author- 
ities who have made a career of the examina- 
tion of immigrants and the study of immigration, 
each consular decision involves a high standard 
of care on the part of the men in the field. Any 
scientific analysis of immigration, therefore, is of 
assistance in forming habits of thought in a field 
which up to three or four years ago, was uncon- 
sidered by consuls. 

Such a scientific analysis is a book, Modern 
Immigration, by Annie Marion MacLean, Ph. D., 
Litt. D. The author is a very keen thinker, born 
in Prince Edward Island, and according to her 
modest description, an American by choice. The 
book is an orderly presentation along parallel 
lines of the study of immigration into the United 
States, the British Empire, Brazil, and the Argen- 
tine. It is agreeably free from any tone of ser- 
monizing or propaganda, as the writer seems con- 
tent to present facts in an even tempered spirit. 
The text is cleanly split up into sections sum- 
marized in black type. There are ample figures 
to illustrate the text. It is an excellent volume. 
The Appendix includes American laws on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, with forms of Decla- 
ration of Intention, Petition, and Certificate. The 
thorough alphabetical Index is of great practical 
utility. 


ANY MAIL? 


When you tire of delivering, holding, forward- 
ing and returning mail and parcels sent in care 
of your offices, remember that this “post office”’ 
service makes some good friends for you, as 
evidenced by the following excerpt of a letter 
written to a Cleveland export concern by one of 
its travelling representatives in Latin America: 

“Another little thing about Foreign Service 
officers. These folks are really the best post- 
masters you ever saw. They always go to great 
pains to see that your mail gets to you. I have 
sent you some of the letters I gave them, giving 
them instructions as to how to handle letters and 
packages and they always do just what I tell 
them. You can bank on this fact: Were I to 
depend on hotels to get my letters, I wouldn’t 
receive 20 percent of them. You can credit the 
other 80 percent to the American Foreign Ser- 
vice. Please thank them. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, COMMIS- 
SIONER GENERAL OF IM- 
MIGRATION 


(EXCERPTS) 


The most significant contributions to the sit- 
uation are the inauguration of the practice of 
issuing immigration visas abroad in connection 
with the new immigration quotas provided by 
the immigration act of May 26, 1924, which be- 
came effective contemporaneously with the period 
covered by this report, and the successful for- 
mation of the land border patrol. We have thus 
had one complete year’s experience with both 
these measures; and it is not too much to say, 
with reference to the former, that in no previous 
year has so even and regular a volume of immi- 
grant travel come to our ports nor has such travel 
ever before been so carefully and consistently in- 
spected by Government officers. In no similar 
period has immigration been of such a high order, 
as shown by the small percentage of rejections ; 
and this, too, under inspection methods of in- 
creased effectiveness made possible by the even 
flow of travel. In no similar period has there 
been the same freedom from complaint on the 
part of steamship companies and the traveling 
public. Success along these lines has been due, 
perhaps more than to anything else, to the dis- 
tribution of the quotas over a ten-month period 
of the fiscal year, enabling the inspection force al- 
ready available to put forth its efforts most effec- 
tively, and at the same time humanely. The im- 
migration act of 1924 is rightly termed a “law 
with a heart.’”’ There is no more midnight racing 
of immigrant-laden steamers to our harbors; no 
more congestion of aliens in over-crowded 
quarters awaiting inspection at ports of arrival; 
no excuse for hasty or cursory inspection of 
aliens, or harsh and summary treatment that 
might result from the efforts of inspectors to 
facilitate travel and relieve congestion at ports of 
entry. The service is to be congratulated upon 
having had an opportunity to vindicate itself of 
the charge heretofore made by certain interests 
that, in its administration of the law, it did not 
take the human element properly into account. 

Regardless of what may be the sentiment for 
or against restriction, no one can deny that, in 
making provision for consular officers to deny 
visas to aliens of the clearly inadmissible classes, 
Congress has done much to ameliorate the hard- 
ships which naturally flow from any restrictive 
immigration policy. (In this connection refer- 


ence is had to section 2, paragraph (a) and (f), 
of the immigration act of 1924). 


As a consequence of these provisions only 1.6 
percent of the total number of aliens applying at 
our seaports during the past year were turned 
back, and represented among those refused ad- 
mission were many whom the steamship lines had 
accepted as passengers without their having 
secured the necessary or proper papers and aliens 
who arrived as stowaways. To state it differently, 
approximately + out of every 1,000 holding 
proper immigration visas were excluded. The 
writer is sanguine that the plan which you have 
so strongly advocated, of stationing experienced 
immigration officers at the various consulates 
as technical advisers, will meet with universal ap- 
proval by the respective foreign governments, 
and that eventually the harrowing scenes which 
so often have attended the rejection of aliens at 
our portals no longer will be witnessed. Per- 
haps the hardships connected with the enforce- 
ment of our immigration laws never can be en- 
tirely avoided, since in their application to individ- 
ual men and women they frequently dissipate the 
most cherished ambitions, but these hardships can 
be minimized; and in this endeavor the cooper- 
ation of the Governments to which the pros- 
pective immigrants bear allegiance may be hope- 
fully anticipated. 


Immigration Act of 1924 


During the fiscal year covered by this report 
a grand total of 458,435 aliens were examined 
and admitted, formal record being made thereof, 
under the immigration laws. It will be observed 
from the following table that of this number 
over 60,000 were of the non-immigrant class 
(that is, entering the country with a temporary 
status) and that more than 64,000 were aliens of 
the returning resident class. A significant figure 
included in the above is that covering aliens born 
in adjoining territory, the total running to more 
than 175,000. These aliens, with their wives and 
children, are not chargeable to any quota. In 
other words, of the grand total of aliens admitted 
with formal records, as above set forth, 311,115 
were not chargeable to quotas, being of the non- 
immigrant or non-quota classes. This figure is 
notable as showing the latitude provided by the 
present immigration laws for the admission of 
the temporary classes of alien travel and aliens 
coming for permanent stay from adjoining terri- 
tory. 


While the quotas in operation for the last year 
made possible the admission of 164,667 aliens, 
the number of quota immigrants actually ad- 


mitted was 145,971, showing that the possibilities 
of admission afforded by the act of 1924 were 
not fully utilized. Tables hereinafter presented 
go into further analysis of the particular races 
and nationalities for quota purposes represented 
by the total of quota immigrants mentioned. In- 
cluded within the grand total of aliens first cited 
above were 1,349 aliens who arrived during the 
previous fiscal year and whose cases were dis- 
posed of during the period covered by this report. 


Aliens admitted wider the Immigration Act of 1924. 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, by classes 


Classes Number 
Non-immigrants under section 3: Admitted 
(1) Government officials, their families, at- 
tendants, servants and employes...... 1,950 
(2) Temporary visitors for— 
14,461 
20,865 
(3) In continuous transit through the United 
(6) To carry on trade under and in pur- 
suance of the provisions of a present 
existing treaty of commerce and nav- 
Total non-immigrant aliens --....... 60,203 
Non-quota immigrants under section 4: 
(a) Wives of United States citizens........ 4,171 
(a) Children of United States citizens.... 3,046 
(b) Aliens previously lawfully admitted to 
the United States returning from a 
temporary visit abroad.............. 64,632 
(c) Aliens born in the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Republic of Mex- 
ico, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic 
of Haiti, the Dominican, Republic, 
the Canal Zone, or an independent 
country of Central or South America. *175,069 
(d) Ministers of religious dencusinetions:. 694 
(d) Professors of colleges, academies, sem- 
inaries, or umiversities--............ 187 
Total non-quota immigrant aliens..... 250,912 
Total non-immigrant and non-quota 
aliens (not charged to quota)....... 311,115 
Quota immigrants under section 5 (charged 
Grand total admitted under the act......... 457,086 


*Indicates that the work of issuing VISAS in countries 
in the Americas is numerically heavier than in any other 


region.—Ed. 
+V isas—160,616.—Ed. 
Rejection at Port of Arrival 
The number of aliens applying for admission 
at United States ports but rejected as coming 
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in violation of the immigration laws was 25,390 
during the year, as compared to 30,284 during 
the preceding year and 20,619 in 1923. 

The record of such rejections for the year, by 
principal causes, is as follows: 
Aliens rejected at United States ports, by causes, fiscal 

year 1925 

Without proper immigration visas (under act of 


1924) : 

Likely to become public charges..............-. 3,029 
Loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases.... 562 
Percentum limit law, extended (excess quota).. 561 
Mental or physical defectives.................. 505 
Wander Ghigese exclusion act .<.. 188 


Reference has already been made to the few 
rejections occurring at our seaports. The per- 
centage of exclusions at the port of New York, 
where in years past our greatest problems in law 
enforcement arose, amounted to only 1.2 per- 
cent as compared to 1.5 percent during the pre- 
vious year. Of the total rejections about five- 
tenths of 1 percent of applicants holding visas 
issued to them by American consular officers, 
were rejected at that port. This speaks much for 
the efficient manner in which consular officers 
have performed their duties. Being obliged, as 
they were, to acquaint themselves with laws with 
the operation of which they previously had had 
little or no experience, too much can not be said 
in their praise for the wholehearted support which 
they have given, and the bureau would be remiss 
in its duty if it did not take this occasion to make 
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grateful acknowledgment of the valuable services 
contributed by them. 


There is a wide disparity in the percentage of 
rejections at the principal seaports and at the 
ports on land boundaries, particularly at Canadian 
boundary ports. This is explained by the fact 
that aliens from foreign contiguous territories, 
are, for the most part, not subjected to any pre- 
liminary examination prior to their appearance 
at an immigration office, whereas aliens coming 
from abroad are, prior to embarkation, not only 
passed upon by American consular officers to de- 
tect any inadmissibility under the immigration 
laws but are also examined medically by physi- 
sians employed by the steamship lines and, at 
some points, by officers of the Public Health Ser- 
vice. Relatively few aliens are rejected as being 
without immigration visas at seaports of entry, 
because they are not generally permitted to em- 
bark without proper documents, but at the land 
ports of entry the number of rejections on that 
ground is very large, in comparison, for the rea- 
son that there is nothing to prevent aliens from 
applying at ports of entry for examination before 
securing visas from an American consul, and it 
becomes necessary to entertain their applications 
and reject them. 


Petitions by American citizens for the issuance 
of immigration visas to alien relatives 


One unique feature of the immigration act of 
1924 is the provision for petitions by American 
citizens for the issuance of immigration visas to 
certain relatives. A citizen of the United States 
who is a resident therein may file with the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration an application 
to have his wife and unmarried children under 
18 years of age who are aliens admitted as non- 
quota immigrants, and to have preference in the 
issuance of quota immigration visas given to un- 
married children over 18 and under 21 years of 
age, father, mother, or husband. During the 
year approximately 29,000 petitions from citizens 
have been received, of which 25,002 were ap- 
proved and 3,900 rejected. It is estimated that 
the petitions thus approved covered approximate- 
ly 50,000 aliens. 


Alien Scamen 


The seamen route is also being resorted to by 
aliens seeking to gain unlawful entry to this 
country. The number of desertions among alien 
seamen, however, is no exact criterion of the 
number of aliens who, arriving as seamen, remain 
here unlawfully. So far as the laws are con- 
cerned alien seamen are at liberty to obtain their 
discharge in United States ports when they de- 
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clare it to be their intention to reship foreign, 
and, since no check is kept upon their subsequent 
movements, it is manifestly impossible to de- 
termine what percentage of such seamen actually 
remain in the country. Investigations which have 
been conducted from time to time indicate that 
the number is considerable. 


True it is that the immigration act of 1924 pro- 
vides that alien seamen employed on vessels ar- 
riving from foreign ports must be detained on 
board until they have undergone examination by 
an immigration officer and a medical officer of 
the United States Public Health Service. The 
act also requires the master to deny shore leave 
to such seamen as may be designated by the im- 
migration officer. However, it is only when an 
officer has reason to suspect that an alien signed 
on as a seaman is not such, or that a desertion is 
intended, that notice to detain on board is served 
upon the master. The seaman’s act vests seamen 
with certain rights, among which are the priv- 
ilege of being discharged and of freely enjoying 
shore leave, which are not abridged by the immi- 
gration laws. To some extent, therefore, an of- 
ficer must be guided by intuition in determining 
whether an alien signed on as a seaman is what 
he represents himself to be or whether he has 
adopted the calling of seaman as an easy means 
of gaining unlawful entry. 

In the report of my predecessor for the fiscal 
year 1924, the hope was expressed that the new 
prevision of law heretofore referred to would 
serve to check the unlawful entry of aliens in the 
guise of seamen. While the provision in question 
has proved decidedly helpful, reports received 
from seaport stations indicate that the door 
through which aliens are unlawfully entering in 
the guise of seamen swings altogether too widely 
open for the welfare of the country. 

During the year officers of the Imimgration 
Service boarded 32,194 vessels on which were 
examined 1,004,226 alien seamen. Out of this 
number 1,720 seamen were certified for loath- 
some or dangerous contagious diseases and 1,595 
removed to hospitals for treatment. 

The number of deserting seamen for the year 
was 19,710, which makes a total of 77,917 for the 
past three years—a number greater than the total 
desertion of alien seamen for the 10 years from 
1911 to 1920, inclusive. The number of such 
desertions for the previous fiscal year (1924) was 
35,013, which, as compared with the number for 
the period covered by this report, 19,710, indi- 
cates that a more favorable situation now obtains 
as regards the number of such cases. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 49) 


may invite to become honorary members of the 
association, all ambassadors and ministers not 
eligible to active membership, any person hold- 
ing an official position in the Department of 
State after five years of continuous service 
therein, and such other representative Amer- 
ican citizens as it may deem proper. 

Section II (proposed amendments )—The as- 
sociation shall be composed of active, associate, 
and honorary members 

Active Members—All present and _ future 
American Foreign Service officers, all Amer- 
ican Ambassadors and Ministers, and all former 
American diplomatic and consular officers of 
career shall be admitted, etc. 


Associate Members—(No amendment pro- 
posed. ) 
Honorary  Members-——(Proposed reading 


simply leaves out reference to Ambassadors and 
Ministers, as they are eligible to active member- 
ship.) 

Some discussion of this proposal ensued. Mr. 
Hugh Wilson finally moved the adoption of the 
proposed amendment of Section II with the fol- 
lowing modifications : 

That portion of Section II which relates to 
the qualification of Honorary Members to remain 
as it now is instead of altered in accordance with 
Mr. Skinner’s suggested amendment. 

That portion of Section II which relates to the 
qualifications of Active Members to be modified 
in accordance with Mr. Skinner’s suggested 
amendment, but the word “who have served be- 
low the rank of chief of mission” to be inserted 
after the words “all American Ambassadors and 
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Ministers” in the text of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


This motion having been seconded, it was 
passed unanimously. 


Mr. Skinner’s third proposed amendment was 
then read by the Secretary, as follows: 


Section XII (as now in force.)—Administra- 
tion of The American Foreign Service Journal. 
To provide for the administration of the AMEr- 
ICAN ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, the Executive 
Committee shall appoint the following officers 
chosen from the diplomatic and _ consular 
branches whose period of service shall coincide 
with the length of their respective assignments in 
the Department of State, or at the pleasure of the 
Executive Committee: 


Section XII (proposed amendment. )—Admin- 
istration of the Foreign Service Journal. To 
provide for the administration of the AmeEr- 
I1CAN ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, the Executive 
Committee shall appoint the following officers 
chosen from the Foreign Service officers whose 
period of service shall coincide, ete. (Leaving 
out any reference to “diplomatic and consular 
branches.”’ ) 


The proposed amendment was put in motion, 
seconded and unanimously adopted. 

There being no further business before the 
meeting, a motion for adjournment was made, 
seconded and passed. 


EXAMINATION OF IMMI- 
GRANTS ABROAD 


After a further study of the results of the 
operation of the experiment being carried on in 
Great Britain, where emigrants are intensively 
examined abroad to determine their admissibility 
to the United States, the State Department an- 
nounces that the plan is believed to be a com- 
plete success and it is prepared to extend it to 
other countries whose Governments request sim- 
ilar facilities as rapidly as funds and personnel 
are available. 

Representatives of several continental Europe- 
an Governments have been closely watching the 
results obtained in England and Ireland and defi- 
nite requests for the installation of a similar sys- 
tem in their ports have been received from the 
Governments of the Netherlands and Belgium. 


JOHN L. MERRILL, President 
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The Department states that it is possible to com- 
ply with these requests and, with the cooperation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, it is proposed to send forward in 
the near future Public Health Service Surgeons 
and immigration officers to act as technical ad- 
visers to the American Consuls in Antwerp and 
Rotterdam to assist them in determining the ad- 
missibility under our immigration laws of the 
prospective emigrants to the United States apply- 
ing for consular visas from those countries. 

No further European Governments have as yet 
made definite requests for the extension of the 
facilities in question to their territories, although 
the Department states that inquiries indicating 
keen interest in the plan have been received from 
several quarters. It will be the State Depart- 
ment’s policy in the future, whenever a definite 
request is received, to comply with it providing 
the necessary funds and officers are available at 
the time. 

The present policy has developed from con- 
ference held last April between high officials of 
the Departments of State, the Treasury and 
Labor, wherein plans were worked out to remedy 
a long standing condition where many immigrants 
sold their possessions abroad and made the long 
and expensive journey to the United States only 
to learn that for one legal reason or another they 
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were not admissible to the United States and must 
return to their former homes. Transportation 
companies, including American steamship lines, 
had paid thousands of dollars in fines for bring- 
ing to the United States persons found upon ar- 
rival to be inadmissible. 

The Conference found that the immigration 
act of 1924 afforded an opportunity which had 
not heretofore existed to examine intending im- 
migrants effectively before their departure from 
their home countries and in cooperation with the 
Governments of Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State, the examination of all British and Irish 
immigrants was concentrated in seven American 
consulates in England and Ireland in each of 
which were stationed United States Public Health 
Service Surgeons and Inspectors of the Bureau 
of Immigration who acted as technical advisers to 
the American Consul and assisted in the thorough 
examination of each applicant for an immigra- 
tion visa. As a result of this plan, which has 
been highly successful, the number of rejections 
on arrival in ports of the United States has been 
reduced to a minimum and the number of re- 
fusals on legal grounds to issue consular immi- 
gration visas abroad has greatly increased. There 
has been no adverse comment on the operation 
of the plan in either the British or Irish press 
indicating that a definite statement on inadmis- 
sibility to the United States before the intending 
immigrant has sold his property and made his 
preparations for the voyage is welcomed by the 
people most concerned. 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


(Continued from page 43) 


Still less are we under any obligation to recog- 
nize a communistic government, representing a 
small minority of the Russian people and indis- 
putably guilty of world-wide destructive propa- 
ganda. 

The claim of those who attempted to differ- 
entiate between the activities of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Third International has been ex- 
ploded. The evidence the other way is over- 
whelming, and it is now clearly understood, es- 
pecially, perhaps, by those who have recognized 
the Soviet, that the Soviet Government and the 
Third International are only the right and left 
hand of the same organism, two phases of the 
same activity. The European nations have gained 
little by recognition, except an army of propa- 
gandists, who attempt to undermine the govern- 
ments who guests they are. We have had a long 
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friendship with Russia. We welcomed the revolu- 
tion which destroyed the shackles of monarchial 
tyranny, little realizing that it would lead to an- 
other and more merciless tyranny, which looks 
out with greedy eyes on the rest of the world. 
Such a government is not an aid to world peace 
but an inciter to war. Recognition would be con- 
trary to the fundamental principle on which 
American policy toward Europe is founded. 


The World Court 

The administration desires earnestly that, un- 
der the reservations suggested by Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge and by Mr. Hughes, Amer- 
ica shall seek membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, because we believe that 
this organization will, in course of time, become 
one of the bulwarks of peace. Adhesion by the 
American Government to the statute of the court 
is opposed by many honorabie and thoughtful 
men, but their arguments seem to me to be based 
on misconception as to the purpose of the court 
and its relation to the League of Nations, and, al- 
though this is seldom used as an argument, the 
fact that the court was created by the League. 

Even though I do not approve steps toward 
American membership in the League, I am ready 
to applaud any undeniably good thing which comes 
out of the League. If a chef prepared some good 
dishes and some bad ones, I prefer to eat the 
good ones and leave the rest, and it makes no 
difference whatever if the chef is cross-eyed. The 
World Court should be able more effectively than 
any organization yet devised to bring about the 
resort to judicial decision of many controversies 
which might develop into serious disputes. It 
approaches the ideal toward which the policy of 
this country has always worked. It should be 
literally a World Court, and can not be this with 
the United States standing aloof. We should have 
a voice in the appointment of its judges, and to 
vote on this matter with nations now members of 
the League of Nations no more leads to member- 
ship in the League than to work with these same 
nations under the auspices of the League to bring 
about an improvement in world health conditions. 


Our Relations With the League of Nations 


In all matters of general humanitarian interest, 
as well as in matters directly affecting the United 
States, the Government plans to cooperate with 
the League of Nations when such cooperation ap- 
pears to be the best method of getting results. 
This, again, does not indicate any tendency to join 
the League. That issue is not under considera- 
tion because it is a question concerning which the 
American people have spoken clearly. In any 
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case, there are many who believe that the United 
States can be of greater use to the world and can 
exert more independent influence in favor of 
peace as we are than if we were a member of the 
League. It may well be that in the councils of 
the League it is sometimes a useful thing to have 
the members ask themselves, “Will America ap- 
prove of this?” 

I believe sincerely that for the nations of Eu- 
rope the League is a most useful and important 
forum for the discussion of all manner of Euro- 
pean questions; that in this way it should have 
great influence for peace. Every one in the Amer- 
ican Government, | am sure, wishes for the 
League ever-increasing usefulness, and foresees 
such increasing usefulness, especially after Ger- 
many becomes a member. But to throw this 
country into the political activities of the League— 
activities almost exclusively European — would 
mean, it seems to me, a betrayal of the vital inter. 
ests of this country. 

We can make our influence for peace felt 
through our independent position, and even if it 
could be proved, which I doubt, that we could be 
of greater use to Europe by becoming a member 
of the League, we should probably still not seek 
membership, for the reason that to the Govern- 
ment is intrusted protection of all the permanent 
interests of this country, and these interests are 
national as well as international. National inter- 
ests certainly make it incumbent on the Govern- 
ment, except in a crisis between right and wrong 
and the defense of national as against sectional 
interests, to do nothing to disrupt the various 
elements of our population, which spring from all 
the nations of the Old World. 

We are not afraid of the League; we applaud 
every accomplishment of good; and in the case of 
such matters as control of opium, or control of 
traffic in arms, if other nations who are members 
of the League choose to use the machinery of the 
League to call and to manage conferences, there 
is certainly no reason for the United States to 
remain sullenly absent. We were fully repre- 
sented at the two recent conferences mentioned, 
and we paid our full share of the expense of the 
conferences. The American Government desires 
to take a helpful part in all international humani- 
tarian affairs where our wealth and our power can 
be used to world advantage. We do not propose, 
through the League or otherwise, to become em- 
broiled in political matters of purely European 
import. 

The Government Is Not Asleep 


It is impossible in the space of a few minutes 
to give any adequate idea of the details of Amer- 
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ican policy toward Europe. All I can hope to 
make you realize is that the Secretary of State, 
supported by the President, has a clear and con- 
sistent general policy in accord with which the 
various matters which arise are settled. Certainly 
that policy is not spectacular. Mr. Kellogg is 
too good a lawyer and too wise a man to act on 
snap judgments. He is building for the future, 
striving for better international understanding. 

Another thing I want you to realize is that the 
Government is compelled to study and to take 
into account a great many more things than are 
ever considered by the individual with the 
panacea. He usually bases his plan on a single 
idea or in reference to a single nation, without 
consideration of the complicated factors—eco- 
nomic, political, and social—any one of which may 
be decisive. There is no royal road to peace. 
It will not be achieved by physical disarmament 
nor by signed agreements, unless these agreements 
are accompanied by moral regeneration. Man- 
kind has taken hundreds of thousands of years 
to reach the present state of civilization, or 6,000, 
if we accept the scientific authority of certain 
fundamentalists, and human nature can not be 
remade in a day. But this is no cause for 
despair. 

Disarmament, gradually and wisely accom- 
plished, the substitution is always more and more 
causes of judicial procedure for force; the growth 
of arbitration; the elimination of causes of dis- 
pute—all these things, in which the Government 
of the United States is profoundly interested, will 
create an atmosphere of mutual understanding 
and forbearance in which there is no place for 
destructive passion. After all, peace is, in Mr. 
Houghton’s admirable phrase, “an adventure in 
faith.” Outside of Europe’s disputes, but in no 
sense isolated, the United States has a great op- 
portunity to promote that international confidence 
on which permanent peace must rest. 


“ELEMENTAL RUSSIAN GRAMMAR,” By 
E. Prokosch, The University of Chicago Press, 
133 pp., $2.25. 


The author, in the preface, refers to the work 
as a “booklet”; it is in fact a short and compact 
grammar, especially as it falls into two distinct 
parts. This division of the presentation of the 
material is made to meet the two different 
methods of approach to a language. 

The author himself prefers what is generally 
termed the “direct method,” and to this he devotes 
the first and larger section of the grammar. Part 
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One falls into sixty-nine lessons, in the course 
of which the student is inductively presented with 
grammatical principles in their most simplified 
form. Here the oral method of acquiring vocab- 
ulary, through object teaching, is adopted, and 
translatio:: is emphatically discouraged. 

For a language as highly inflected as is Rus- 
sian this kind of direct method has its limita- 
tions. Further, the big problem of vocabulary 
presented by the remoteness of the Russian vo- 
cabulary from the English, yields to solution very 
slowly where the oral method is put in the fore- 
ground, particularly with the more mature stu- 
dent. But some wish and need precisely the more 
immediately practical, though limited, fruits of 
such a method. With his long experience as a 
teacher of languages the author has worked out 
a most useful series of practical lessons. He has 
built them up on a foundation of philological ac- 
curacy, although, as he himself states, pedagog- 
ical expediency has been allowed to prevail where 
there has been conflict between the two prin- 
ciples. The subject matter is made reasonably in- 


teresting, as well as of practical value; so often 
the student is estranged by the artificial conver- 
sations in these inductive lessons, about uncles 
and aunts, with their dogs and cats. 

Part Two is a “Synopsis of Grammar,” and 
has been prepared to supplement the “Russian 
Reader” of Boyer and Speransky, adapted by 
Harper (The University of Chicago Press). As 
the reviewer’s contribution to this “Russian 
Reader” was little more than that of translating 
from the French, he may be allowed to mention 
it. This Reader aims to serve another type of 
student, and with its extensive footnotes and 
appendix-remarks is intended for those who 
wish to acquire a more fundamental knowledge 
of this difficult language and are ready to start 
in as in the case of an ancient, classical language, 
and adopt the traditional method of “reading,” 
by means of translation. For many it is a read- 
ing knowledge of Russian that is desired, for it- 
self alone, or as a more solid basis for the ac- 
quisition of a correct and fluent writing and 
speaking knowledge. The Reader is also based 
on the inductive method, by which the student is 
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to face a text almost from the very start. But 
the reader did not contain a systematic outline of 
grammar, apart from the footnotes and discus- 
sions of particular points of grammar. It was 
in part to supply this gap that the author was 
asked to prepare this Grammar. The author’s own 
preference is the method presented in Part One, 
and Part Two is the much smaller section of the 
work. It gives, however, an adequate tabular 
presentation of the main facts of Russian gram- 
mar. Here the student can get that outline with- 
out which he cannot take up even a simple text 
well supplied with footnotes. The summary 
here is convenient for reference as the student 
progresses, and supplies the framework which 
he can fill in from his own experience as he 
goes along. 

For both methods of approaching to which this 
book is adopted, there is a first requirement, 
namely an exposition of the pronunciation of the 
language. This most difficult task has been handled 
admirably in the first pages. Although the un- 
iniated must face the problem of a new and 
strange alphabet, it is impossible to avoid the use 
of phonetic “signs,” though these add to his or 
her confusion. Without such signs, however, 
the Russian pronunciation cannot be indicated. 
Here again the author has wisely accepted a com- 
promise, in order not to confront the student 
with another strange alphabet of phonetic signs, 
and has simplified the phonetic transliteration 
by combining it with popular transliteration based 
on our own characters. The letters of this new 
Russian alphabet are carefully and variously 
classified and the basic phonetic rules of the lan- 
guage clearly presented. Thus from the very be- 
ginning the careful student can feel confident of 
at least approximating the correct pronunciation. 

The outstanding feature of this grammar, 
which gives it a very practical value, is its com- 
pactness, as noted earlier. Many of the Russian 
grammars prepared for foreigners are so padded, 
with tables of inflected forms as well as exer- 
cises, that the student is inclined to believe that 
after all it is an “inaccessible language.”” Though 
highly inflected, Russian is remarkably regular 
with respect to its declensions and conjugations, 
as is clearly shown here, where the main, basic 
facts have been adequately brought together and 
scientifically presented within a very limited 
space. 
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“LISBOA” 


(Continued from page 40) 


not too many; there are hotels and pensions, but 
not in an embarrassing number, and there are 
people, and things to do, but not to a degree that 
detracts from the charm of the place. 


Cintra 


Again, if we gravitate toward the Rocio and 
its Central Station, we may be off toward the 
mountains and Cintra, that old Moorish strong- 
hold with its baths and its romance. Here the 
air is bracing and sweet with the scent of many 
flowers and green leaves, and, if your legs are 
strong, you will surely prefer to climb the Babel- 
like path which leads up to “Castello Pena” on 
the tiptop crag of a high rocky cliff facing the 
blue sea. Once the barren road is left behind, 
the visitor finds himself in a sort of enchanted 
land of gardens and ponds, where float stately 
black and white swans, and where swim lazy, 
spotted goldfish with huge, wavy tails and goggle 
eyes. The view from the old Moorish stronghold 
beggars all description—long, green, rolling coun- 
tryside on the right, dotted with little, red-roofed 
hamlets here and there, and on the left the mighty 
Atlantic, stretching away in its grandeur and 
serenity, a frothy, foamy, diminishing coast line 
as far as the eye can reach. 

The guide will point out to you from one of 
the old watch towers the very sheltered cove 
where Queen Maria Pia hurriedly embarked for 
friendly England and safety the very night of the 
revolution of 1910, and in her bedroom, still pre- 
served for the public to see, you will be shown 
the withered bouquet of flowers which she cast 
aside on returning from a ball on hearing the 
distressing news of the revolution. 

One of the most interesting details of Cintra— 
particularly if the day be hot—is the Moorish 
bath, a huge, vaulted, cave-like chamber, from the 
roof of which pours a flood of needle sprays, not 
unlike our modern nickled shower bath, but vastly 
more romantic, bracing, colder, and — “wetter.” 
Near the center of the town you will be shown 
a beautful old “palacio,” which is today main- 
tained by the Republic as a museum. In this 
museum you will be shown a certain cell with a 
solitary window, where King Don Joao was im- 
prisoned by his envious and more successful 
brother for nearly 10 years. The brick floor is 
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perceptibly worn in one particular spot where the 
luckless one was accustomed to stand and watch 
through the barred window for the signal fires of 
possible liberators. Poor old king! Though 
friends tried in various ways, none ever succeeded 
in freeing their leader, and even if hope is born 
anew it also dies sometimes when success never 
comes, and so passed one who spent 10 long, 
weary, bitter years in a narrow, damp prison, 
never leaving his cell except for religious exercises 
and absolutions—I wonder what God thought— 
one praying that he might escape and avenge him- 
self, the other praying that his prisoner might 
never bother him again, and each one of them so 
dead sure that the Almighty was on his side! 


Different from the Spanish 


There is, to conclude briefly, a rather common 
idea current that the Portuguese and Spanish 
peoples are very similar, if not identical, in their 
ways of living, language, art, and _ literature. 
Nothing is more inaccurate. As Prof. Morse 


Stephens says, in his delightful book, “Portugal,” 
the Spanish and Portuguese races were unques- 
tionally originally of the same stock—of the same 
Iberian blood. There were no logical reasons at 
first why Portugal should have been other than 
a Spanish possession or just a part of Spain, as 
the Basque country is a part of Spain as much as 
it is a part of France. Unlike most European 
countries, such as Italy, Germany, France, Switz- 
erland, and Holland, there were no natural sepa- 
rating boundaries, such as rivers, lakes, or moun- 
tain ranges, which logically destined certain areas 
to live apart from others. In spite of all this, 
little Portugal developed an individuality, lan- 
guage, literature, and code of living quite her own, 
and, what is far more surprising, successfully as 
serted her independence against a people many 
times larger and more powerful, even to the 
present. 

To have done all this, and to have discovered 
in the meantime about a third of the known world, 
and then, in these days, to still rank as the third 
colonial power is, to be conservative, something 
well worth remembering ! 
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and supply the correct oils to meet 
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Due largely to the acceptance of this 
Vacuum Oil principle, the old thought- 
less assumption that “oil is oil” now 
stands universally disproved and dis- 
credited. 
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and information on dollar securities ARGENTINA CHILE ITALY 
are available in many foreign Alves Santiago Genoa 
countries. Rosario Valparaiso 

CUBA PERU 


Cable communication enables The Havana and all Lima 


GIUM 

National City Company, through the — important cities 

banking organizations, to duplicate, Antwerp ENGLAND PORTO RICO 

to a degree, the comprehensive ser- Brussels London San Juan 

vice given to investors through its 

ffi th 50 1 di n r. URUGUAY 

offices in more than eading cities BRAZIL 

in the United States and Canada, FRANCE Montevideo 
Pernambuco The National 

and in London, Geneva and Tokio. Rio de Janeiro City Bank of 

Santos [Agency] New York VENEZUELA 

Customers in any part of the world Sao Paulo (France), S. A. Caracas 


may arrange for the safe keeping of 
securities and for the collection and 
distribution of income through the 
Customers’ Securities Department of International Banking Corporation 

The National City Bank. [Ownee by The National City Bank of New York] 


Head Office: 60 Wall Street, New York 


Domestic and Foreign Offices 


CALIFORNIA JAPAN Tokio 
San Francisco Kobe Yokohama 
CHINA Hongkong JAVA P 
Canton Peking Batavia 
Dairen panghai PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harbin Cebu Manila 
NQUIRIES addressed to our New 
—. or London Offices will re- DOMINICAN REPUBLIC REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
ceive prompt attention. Lists of cur- 
3 other important cities 
rent investment offerings will be SPAIN , 
found at all offices of The National ENGLAND—London Bareeiona Madrid 
City Bank and International Bank- INDIA Calcutta) STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
ing Corporation. Bombay Rangoon Singapore 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Geneva LONDON: 34 BISHOPSGATE, E. C. 2 Tokio 
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DEPARTMENT HIERO- 
GLYPHS 


The following list of abbreviations of the sev- 
eral offices, bureaus and divisions of the Depart- 
ment may be of interest to the officers in the field : 

S—The Secretary of State. 

U—Undersecretary of State. 


A-C—Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Carr. 

A-C/C—Commercial Office. 

A-H—Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Har- 
rison. 

A-O—Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Olds. 

A-W—Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Wright. 

U-1—Assistant to the Undersecretary of State. 

U-2—Assistant to the Undersecretary of State. 

U-3— Office of the Chief Special Agent. 

BA—Bureau of Accounts. 

BC——American and British Claims Arbitration. 

CC—Office of the Chief Clerk. 

CI—Division of Current Information. 

CLC—Ceremonial Office. 


CR—Office of Coordination and Review. 

DP—Division of Publications. 

EA—Office of the Economic Adviser. 

EE—Division of Eastern European Affairs. 

FA—Division of Foreign Service Administra- 
tion. 

FE—Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 

FP—Office of Foreign Service Personnel. 

GC—Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany. 

IB—Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 

LA—Division of Latin American Affairs. 

MC—Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Mexico. 

ME—Division of Mexican Affairs. 

NE—Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 

PC—Division of Passport Control. 

SO—Solicitor. 

SS—Stenographic Section. 

TR—Office of the Translator. 

VI—Visa Office. 

WE—Division of Western European Affairs. 


of the United States: 


you. 


To the Consular Representatives 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company puts at your disposal 
its services in writing your bond. Special attention is given to the 
requirements of consular officers, our Washington manager, Mr. Lee B. 
Mosher, having formerly been in the Consular Service. When you have 
in mind any form of bond, this company will be pleased to write it for 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 


RESOURCES OVER $34,000,000.00 


JOHN R. BLAND, President. 


Washington Branch Office 
Suite 327, Southern Building, 15th and H Streets, Washington, D. C. 


